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text-book of war. For it was generally
assumed in seventeenth-century military circles
that such an attack would be overwhelmed by
the enemy's wings. Marlborough, however, first
made certain that the French wings were well
held and then gave his decisive order to break
through the centre. There was nothing rash in
this, no uncalculated risks, no brutal trifling with
his soldiers' lives here or ever. And so when he
asked his men for a special effort they gave it
willingly.

Maryborough had a marked perception of the
value of sea power. Having served on board the
Fleet as a subaltern and held a commission in the
Marines, he knew the difficulties and limitations
of naval warfare. His only notable mistake in
regard to sea power was that he expected too
much of a projected naval raid on the western
coast of France in 1708, while neglecting to give
the naval commanders adequate information
about the situation of the French forces in the
neighbourhood. On the other hand, he was con-
stantly and rightly urging upon the admirals the
need of obtaining a base where the Fleet could
winter in the Mediterranean. " I conjure you if
possible to take Port Mahon [Minorca]," he
wrote to General Stanhope in 1708, and it was
not his fault that this valuable base was not
conquered before that year.

Although nearly all Marlborough's fighting
was done in Flanders, nothing is more striking
than his power of seeing the vast coalition as a
whole. In his dispatches, we see him following
distant events and relating them to each other